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1989 
Blasohemy 


A book is burned in Bradford. Nazi officials publicly set fire to 
Jewish writings. In ancient Athens, Socrates is put to death for 
‘searching into things under the earth and above the heaven’. 
The ageing Galileo is hounded by the Inquisition because he 
argues that the earth moves round the sun. Christians in the 
United States and Britain call for the banning of a film which 
they regard as an insult to their faith. 
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The instinct to suppress is strong. Where religion underpins the 
State and only the fine threads of consensus bind together a 
fragile society, curiosity is dangerous, creativity suspect, and 
concepts which challenge the norm are seen to threaten the 
very fabric and stability of life. From such a setting, the English 
law of blasphemy emerged. Uncertain and ancient and long out 
of use, its successful revival in 1977 in a prosecution against 
the Editor of Gay News came as a surprise. When Scorsese’s 
The Last Temptation of Christ was about to cross the Atlantic 
last year, there were many who clamoured for it to be invoked 
again. And more recently still, Muslims protesting against the 
publication of Salman Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses, called for 
the law to be extended in scope so that their faith too would 
not be undefended. 


Few would argue that the Jaw as it stands makes any 
contribution to justice in modern Britain. The established 
Church which it does most to protect now hovers uncertainly in 
the wings while the forces of secularism hold the centre stage; 
meanwhile the numerous Christian denominations and a great 
variety of other religions struggle for a speaking part. It’s 
difficult 10 maintain any longer that this is a Christian country. 
Insofar as the Law touches on culture and religion at all it has a 
duty to protect all citizens equally and to exalt no section of 
belief. The dialogue described by Sir Sigmund Sternberg 
elsewhere in this issue needs to be translated into action. 


A few years ago the Law Commission recommended that the 
existing common law offence of blasphemy be abolished. Three 
of the five members felt that nothing need replace it; but the 
other two — including the chairman — argued that there should 
be in its stead a modern statutory offence protecting all 
religions. They reasoned that it was the duty of every citizen 
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not purposely to outrage the religious feelings of others. And 
they urged that ‘adherence to a religion, with the reverence for 
the sacred which goes with it. . . be recognised by the State as 
deserving of such protection as the State can give without 
impairment of the rights of others’. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury submitted a report to the Lord Chancellor last year 
which supported these conclusions. 


It is desirable and relatively simple to protect the services and 
places of worship of al] religions from desecration and 
disruption. But to make a crime of verbal mockery or abuse is 
a more dubious proposition. A law covering the whole gamut of 
religious sesnitivities would either be so general as to be 
meaningless or so detailed as to be unmanageable. The lines 
between the grossly offensive and the tolerable, between the 
intended insult and the careless blunder or reasoned comment, 
would be difficult to draw. 


Practicalities aside, the role for such a law in a secular and 
spiritually variegated age is by no means clear. Though a desire 
to defend the rights and feelings of minorities has been a 
characteristic of modern Western ethics, it has generally gone 
hand in hand with an ardent belief in freedom of speech. The 
censor’s pencil is an unhappy tool for liberty and an 
unconvincing one for faith. Neither Christianity nor Islam will 
rise or fall by a law of blasphemy, though their hysterical 
reactions to an artist’s experiments may bring scom upon their 
heads as well as providing publicity for the work they despise. 
Attempts to suppress new modes of thought — whether the 
Copernican universe or Lady Chatterley’s Lover — always 
damage the cause of the persecutor more than that of the 
persecuted, 


The writer, the scientist, the philosopher — they must ail have 
the freedom to explore as they will. If they choose to conjure 
with stories of their cultural tradition which to them have no 
sacred import, they should not be prevented. Those who object 
have an equal right to complain and even demonstrate. But the 
most constructive protest they can make, in a society of such 
Sealed groupings and fractured belief as our own, is to explain 
the reasons for their anger and distress. That way there might 
be some move towards comprehension and tolerance, rather 
than a hardening of the image of the faithful as a band of 
fanatics intent on the suppression of freedom. 

Judith Rice 
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Message for 
a Divided 
World 


Suspicion, persecution and war have kept the followers 
of different religions apart for-- centuries. 
But we are fortunate in living in an age in which 
religious confrontation is giving way 
increasingly to cooperation. Sir Sigmund Sternberg, a 
businessman who is active in interfaith, and especially 
in Jewish-Christian relations, explains. 


Some years ago the historian Arnold Toynbee said that when 
the history of the century came to be written, it would not 
primarily be remembered for its wars, nor even for its millions 
of refugees, nor for its scientific advances, but as the century in 
which for the first time the great religions of the world 
encountered each other. 


Christian-Jewish and interfaith relationships in general are 
moving into a new and more hopeful stage. Overcoming past 
prejudice and hatred, we have got to know each other, we 
have made friendships and we are now starting to work together 
on some of the problems that confront humanity. Religious 
leaders meet, as at the Day of Prayer for World Peace at Assisi: 
but ordinary members of different religions are also meeting — 
perhaps at school or college. at work, or at the wedding or 
funeral of a friend. Lord Tonypandy, the former speaker of the 
House of Commons, has told how when one day he was at the 
Royal Marsden Hospital, he looked round at his fellow sufferers 
waiting their turn for the radium theatre and commented: 
‘Isn't it remarkable? You are probably Hindu (to an Indian lady 
who confirmed my assertation), you are surely Muslim, to an 
fraqui citizen, this lady next to me is Jewish, and lam a Christian 
believer. We are all saying our prayers to the same God, but we 
address him differently. Aren't people foolish to fight each 
other over the religion that they hold?’ 
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The Joint-Presidents of the Council of Christians 
before their meeting at Lambeth Palace on September 17th, 
1987. From left to right, The Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, Rev Duncan Shaw; The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, Cardinal Hume; The Chief 
Rabbi, Sir Immanuel Jakobovits; The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr Robert Runcie; and The Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, Rev J Johansen-Berg. 
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Pope John Paul I with Sir Sigmund Sternberg in 1986. Sir 
Sigmund is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
International Council of Christians and Jews, and a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 


Sadly, religion still inflames other differences, as in the Middle 
East, Sri Lanka, the Punjab or Northern Ireland; but more and 
more people are being drawn into the growing dialogue between 
teligions. School parties visit synagogues and mosques and 
gurdwaras; new local councils of Christians and Jews and 
interfaith groups are being formed; members of all religions 
join together for the week of prayer for World Peace; all 
religions are represented on the United Nations Association 
Religious Advisory Council; the World Congress of Faiths and 
other bodies arrange conferences and retreats in which people 
of several faiths take part. 


It is a movement of the spirit, in this country and many other 
parts of the world. As people meet and begin to learn about 
others’ beliefs and practices, prejudices disappear. Instead 
of preaching at each other, they speak together. They discover 
how much they have in common. 


‘religions together have a message of hope and 
healing to offer to a divided world’ 


Increasingly, however, it is being recognised that such meeting is 
not an end in itself: religions together have a message of hope 
and healing to offer to a divided world. A recent official 
consultation between the Anglican Church and Judaism, chaired 
by the Archbishop of York and the Chief Rabbi, did not dwell 
on past problems between the two faiths, but on what they 
could say and do together about some of the major social 
issues today. On the problem of the inner cities. the concluding 
statement said. ‘Concerned about the injustices of multiple 
deprivation in urban priority areas, we believe that responses are 
required from our religious communities. There is a vigorous 
debate within both communities on the practical responses that 
should be made. The consultation enabled us to discover the 
substantial similarity in the nature of the debates in both 
communities. On the strength of our discussions we believe 
there is a sufficient measure of agreement among Us to engage 
in cooperative efforts. We therefore urge the Christian and 
Jewish communities, both locally and nationally, to develop 
means of continued consultation and practical cooperation’ 


This has been followed up by meetings of the Joint Presidents 
of the Council of Christians and Jews; the Archbishop of 
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“Ello. “Ello. ‘Ello, or “Evenin’ All’ have a familiar friendly 
Ting to all who remember how television depicted the English 
bobby of yesteryear. For those of us who joined the police 
service, people tend to remember that fact far longer than any 
other career path we trod. 1988 was the 30th anniversary of 
my entry into the police service, a profession I remained in for 
only 10 years: yet to this day I am still identified primarily as 
having been a policeman. No doubt bearing and attitude 
contribute to this. but these apart I remain puzzled as to why 
my later careers as probation officer and Toc H development 
worker carry far less impact with the people I meet. Is it that 
they are less easily understood and defined? Are they less 
important to society? Or simply less glamorous? 


“there was a strong family awareness 
of the life and role of a policeman’ 


1 was brought up in a wartime working class home, and saw 
patterns of community involvement laid down for me. | 
joined the Wolf Cubs and went on into the Boy Scouts; 
attended the local church Sunday School regularly; gained entry 
into the Grammar School; was a member of the village ‘gang’; 
and finally left school at 16 plus for my chosen future as an 
engineering draughtsman. This was my first mistake. In six 
months } realised how unsuited 1 was to the engineering world 
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Leaving the Uniforms 
Behind 


and with the help of the schools career service I was redirecteg 


ards library work. I remained happily answering borrowers 
ee for some two years, before I concluded that it was a 
blind alley after failing three times to pass “O” level French, 


J ; with two false starts and only experience 
A] mA to make a choice which would secure a 
future. I had friends who were police cadets and the life they 
described seemed full, demanding and packed with variety, 
In addition my father had served some 20 years in the police 
service before resigning to mun a Newsagency and sub-Post 
Office, so there was a strong family awareness, I thought, 
of the life and role of a policeman. ] cannot pretend these 
decisions were anything other than intuitive: there was no 
well-worked plan, no intellectual grasp or understanding, 
no spiritual awareness. Merely a ‘thrashing around’ symptomatic 
of a teenager trying to find his way. 


I made an application, sat an exam, and survived an interview 
with the Chief Constable. 1 began my police career as a cadet 
in December 1958: after successfully completing three months 
of intense study and training, | was sworn in as a constable on 
my 19th birthday. The ten years that followed were full of 
incident, challenge, pain, sadness, humour and Wife — across a 
very wide spectrum! But looking back I can find no trace of 
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Christians and Jews from several 


countries at a CCJ Conference. 


Canterbury, Cardianal Hume, the Moderators of the Church of 
Scotland and the Free Church Federal Council. and the Chief 
Rabbi. They have discussed together the problems of the inner 
cities and the moral response 1o the scourge of Aids, as well 
as family life. education, the position of believers in the Soviet 
Union and the problems of the Middle East. The International 
Council of Christians and Jews is also looking at the problems of 
family life. and invited Muslims to share in those discussions 
at a small conference held in West Germany in May last year. 
The Annual Conference of the Council of Christians and Jews 
in Britain had. for the first time. both a Muslim speaker and a 
leader of an Afro-Caribbean Pentecostal Church. The Global 
Forum on Human Survival held in Oxford in April 1988, 
brought together 100 world spiritual leaders and 100 world 
parliamentarians. The goal of this unprecedented conference 
was to reconcile practical and moral priorities so that the two 
pillars of the international community can come to grips with 
the life and death issues that confront the world. 
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The Rt Hon Bernard Weatherill, M.P., 
House of Commons, when presented with the Interfaith 
Medallion last year. suggested that 1988 should be ‘The Year of 
Interfaith Awareness and Practical Cooperation.’ Such a year 


the Speaker of the 


would have needed more time for full preparation. But the 
last few months have shown that religious leaders are 
recognising that together they have a responsibility to the 
whole of society, which they can only discharge by active 
cooperation. The Archbishop of Canterbury has said that he 
would like to be remembered for the sssistance he had given 
to the work of the Council of Christians and Jews. It is vital 


tha i 
i t ordinary members of churches, synagogues, mosques, and 
emples share in this cooperation. 
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John Biggerstaff in 1959, all set for a 
career in the Police Force. .. and in 1987 
as a member of the Toc H development 


staff. 


a spiritual awakening or awareness. From my mid-teens all 
thought of my spiritual self seem have to have been pushed into 
the background, remaining there for many years. 


During these 10 years I was to marry, become a husband, build 
a home, become a father and parent — twice — and grow into 
my work. Towards the end of this period | began to question 
more fully my role as a policeman, my responsibility to my 
family, and above all to ask if I could satisfactorily reconcile the 
two. Perhaps being a parent focuses the mind more clearly 
upon responsibility and decision-making. My wife Joan and I 
agreed that life as a policeman was not fulfilling and that | 
should explore how best to use the skills learnt elsewhere. 


‘I had asked too many questions of the sort 
that policemen were not encouraged to ask’ 


So it was that I looked towards the Probation and After-Care 
Service, where all of those experiences would be of great 
assistance. I began to acknowledge that I had not been a very 
effective policeman because I had asked too many questions, 
questions of the sort that policemen were not really encouraged 
to ask. I was always wondering what effect my carrying out 
the law had upon those families and communities of which 
the offender was a part. Two years as a mature student in a 
university setting helped to put many of those earlier 
experiences and questions into a framework. Some questions 
were answered, some merely provoked more questions — but 
then life is like that! 


Something of a moral and philosophical code had begun to 
emerge for me during this time, and it continued to do so 
throughout my three years as a probation officer. Sadly, 
my real and rewarding work with the clients was limited because 
of the time taken on administration, and preparation of court 
reports and statistics, and the waiting around in court for 
cases to be heard. The resulting frustration made me consider 
a new direction. 


Whilst I was a serving probation officer I learnt of the existence 
of a movement of people who called themselves Toc H. I 
understood nothing of their philosophy, but the people I 
met reflected an excitement and an enthusiasm that those 
a third of their age neither possessed nor understood. Trapped 
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by my own curiosity I set out to learn more. I became a branch 
member, exchanging humour, helping to provide service to 
others, sharing in the warmth. This was a new and refreshing 
experience and one that began to feed my ‘inner self’. 


‘my life to date has been a succession 
of fancy-dress parades’ 


In the end I was invited to join the staff of the movement in a 
developmental role. It is here, perhaps, that all the bits of 
my story begin to come together. Fd met the members, tasted 
the enthusiasm, investigated the background and absorbed the 
philosophy — Toc H became a total commitment and | began 
a journey of some enonmity. It was as if for the previous 20 
years I had been ‘wandering in a wilderness’; now there was 
an awakening and an awareness of my inner self. Something that 
I now realise had always been a part of me, but a part of which 
I had taken little or no notice, was beginning to stir in an 
exciting, fulfilling and totally enriching way. This “self began to 
provoke changes within me. tormented me to accept new 
opportunities, challenged me to test myself in situations never 
before envisaged and, most importantly, not to worry for 
myself in any task before me. This final consideration was 
all the more difficult for one who is by nature an introvert 
and somewhat reclusive, but the challenge has been all the more 
telling. 


Many decry Toc H for its imperfections, and | too, am 
constantly concerned for the image we present and the way we 
are received. But through Toc H, inspite of the continuing 
difficulties. | have grown to an understanding of my spiritual 
self and that of others. My life to date has, perhaps. been a 
succession of fancy-dress parades, wearing different uniforms 
whilst my real self grew in confidence to cope with all around. 
Some of these uniforms ] know I have now left a long way 
behind me. I cannot be identified now with any of those roles 
that I have brought together to form part of my story. | have 
big feet and am six feet tall but I’m no longer a policeman. 
I wear a suit and carry a briefcase but am no longer a probation 
officer. I am indeed the sum total of my experiences, but | 
have left the uniforms behind and have become myself. 


™ john Biggerstaff is currently a Toe H Development Officer 
in the North Wales/North West Region. 


The Christian basis 


of TocH? 


The newly appointed National Chaplain, Rev. Alan 
Johnson is hoping to submit a resolution to Central 
Council this year both reaffirming and clarifying the 
Christian basis of Toc H. To do this he is consulting 
as widely as possible with individuals and groups 
across the country. Here he talks about the 
consultation process. 


The title of this article deliberately has a question mark at the 
end of it. Not that there is any doubt that Toc H has a Christian 
basis, but because there is doubt about what that means. 
Correspondence in this journal is enough to illustrate the 
confusion about what we mean when we describe Toc H as a 
Christian or Christian-based movement. 


Along with many other people, I am concerned about this. 1 
would hate to see Toc H become either a firm Christianising 
organisation alongside the churches, or become so unsure about 
its principles that it lost the heart of its ethos altogether. 
Somehow, somewhere, there is a middle way which affirms our 
heritage, states clearly our principles, but remains open to 
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eceived a ‘Consultation Worksheet’, 
and some regions have already held special consultation days to 
discuss this issue. Members of the National Chaplaincy Team 
initiated this process in an attempt to find the | middle way’, and 
this consultation process is a many-layered activity. 


All branches have already r 


I hope that branches and groups across the country will use 
the worksheet in their own regular meetings to discuss what 
we mean by ‘spirituality’, the ‘Fourth Point of the Compass’ 
and the ‘Christian basis of Toc H’. Working together through 
the questions on the worksheet can become a voyage of 
discovery. In the middle of our active lives both in and out of 
Toc H reflection is valuable in its own right. It helps us to see 
more clearly the ‘why’ of our participation in the life of the 
movement. It also helps us to rediscover in our changing and 


STAND UP 


AND CLAP YOUR HANDS! 


What a week I’ve had! 

Pm writing these notes as the 1989 
Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 
comes to its end. This year, I resolved 
that I would go to every Unity Service 
in our small town: and I’ve done it. ] even 
added to my martyrdom. | started the 
week by submitting myself to my friend 
Colin Rudd’s Communion Service at 
Cuddesdon and ended it by preaching in 
an Anglican village Church. Oh! 1 also 
threw in for good measure a Christian 
Viewpoint famine lunch and bought a 
book about the Wesley brothers. It is true 
that } was helped by a good Catholic 
friend who was also doing the rounds. As 
it happened, she couldn’t make them all 
but had an uncanny knack of asking me 
along to the very services I had most 
dreaded and would have liked to have 
dodged. 1 began to feel that someone. 
somewhere, was trying to tell me 
something! 


And now it’s over. Catholic Mass, joint 
Anglican/Catholic Eucharist. Salvation 
Amy, Methodist, Elim Pentecostal — 
I’ve sampled the lot. And yet they were 
all wonderful. | know that the groping 
towards unity among the Christian 
Churches is only one small part of the 
unity of all men that God demands of us. 
But even that often seems maddeningly 
slow. Indeed, at times the talk seems 
meaningless. A Methodist minister told 
me that their Church newspaper had 
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described this past week as ‘the annual 
charade’. .. and } know just what the 
writer meant. And yet, and yet, at the 
end of the week. I’m sure that we have 
moved. I have met a number of good 
Christian souls — of allegiances other than 
my own — whose love and enthusiasm 
have made me fee] ashamed: that hurts 
because I’m not used to it. 


And some strange things happened 
during the week. My Parish Priest is 
elegant and dignified, a ritualist and a 
serious musician with a horror of guitars 
(or ‘banjos’ as he insists on calling them). 
But, during the Salvation Army service. | 
turned my head and saw him happily 
singing and swaying and clapping his 
hands! Then, those of you who know me 
will understand that these charismatic 
‘carry-ons’ are definitely not my scene. 
During this week, whenever it was 
possible, | hid behind a pillar, turned up 
my coat collar and suffered in stony 
silence. But 1 fee] compelled to make one 
shaming confession. At one of these 
riotous services, I peered from behind my 
pillar to make quite sure that no-one had 
seen me. I'd just caught myself smiling 
broadly and clapping my hands! Please 
don't tell anyone. Yes, I know how slow 
it all seems, but this week has taught me 
that things must really be moving. So 
everyone, stand up and clap your hands! i 


Frank Rice 
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A Message 
from 
Down-Under 


Hobart Branch, Tasmania, recently 
received a letter from someone who has 
been forced to give up active membership 
for the time being. Its message so 
impressed them, that they felt it should 
be shared with Toc H members here. 


`.. «What I have to say is very important 
to me, especially that you know what 
Toc H means to me and what it has done 
for me. | was going through such a bad 
patch in my life — feelings of not being 
needed except for the housework, etc., 
and I felt such a great void there, not 
knowing what to do about it. Then you 
rang up to see if I would do some 
bandage rolling, and from then on it 
all started. 


l went along and wondered whether or 
not it was for me, but it didn’t take long 
before 1 felt at ease and very welcomed. 
You all gave me your hands of friendship 
and, of course, that wonderful gift 
of fellowship to share. I always felt I was 
a bit backward in coming forward, and 
didn’t think I had much to offer or 
say. but you all have made me feel very 
Special, and part of the Toc H family. 
Because of Toc H I feel | have become 
more assertive, and | feel full of 


confidence which I believe, led me to my 
job. 


growing lives and society the‘why’ of our very existence. It may 
also help us as a scattered family to be sure about the 
foundations on which Toc H has been built and remains secure. 
Please do use the worksheet, and please write to me with your 
responses to the first three questions on the sheet and printed 
below. 


Personally (some might say selfishly), I want help to see if I 
can define more clearly where I stand. It is always through 
debate with others that I find my own views clarified. For me, 
too, the consultation process is one which forces me back 
to deepening my own spirituality and reflecting on my own 
experiences and understandings. It challenges me to rethink 
some of my comfortably held beliefs and approaches to both 
theology and work in Toc H. Jt must force me away from 
routine administration and the other aspects of my regular 
work to prayer and meditation, to listening again to others’ 
experience and beliefs. It awakens me again to my own internal 
spiritual growth. 


On a more formal level, the consultation process is one which 
tries to guage the views of members and friends across the 
movement. Adrian Dudman and [ are concerned to listen 
carefully to responses from everyone. By reflecting together 
prayerfully on our formal discussions in each region and on 
written responses, we hope to formulate a resolution which all 
will be able to affirm. 


Such an affirmation will not answer all the questions though, 
and to try to do so would defeat the object. In a movement 


such as ours no-one can say that they have the Answer. All we 
can do is to find a form of words which broadly contain a 
concept to which we can all say a resounding ‘Yes!’ for now. 
That is what we hope to produce out of these consultations and 
present to Central Council later this year. 


If we achieve that, such an affirmation may lead us rejoicing 
into our 75th birthday year celebrating our own place in a 
movement which is growing, changing, finding new frontiers, 
building a special kind of society. Participation in that process 
changes us, offers us new challenges, new ideas, new visions. 
God forbid that Toc H should ever become simply defined, 
or solely identified with one piece of work. It is a Spirit we 
offer, a way of life, defined only by the shorthand of our 
enigmatic name and limited only by our imagination. 


The questions to which responses are requested are: 
1. What do you understand by the word ‘spiritual’? Do you 
believe all people have a ‘spiritual’ dimension? 

2, What does it mean to be a Christian? 

3. Should we accept only those who profess the Christian 
faith into membership and onto staff of the movement? 
Ifso, why? 

Can we embrace into membership those of other faiths? 
If so, how? 


Any responses to these questions would be very welcome and 
should be sent to:— 

Rev. Alan Johnson, Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest Close. 
Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT. 


MEDITATION IN A POTATO PATCH x senos 


A few weeks ago I had the privilege of 
lifting an elderly person’s potato crop. 
I use the word ‘privilege’ deliberately, for 
this year | have no potato crop of my 
own; circumstances outside my control 
have reduced me to buying vegetables, 
and I hate the loss of control over what | 
eat and what is done to the land that 
grows it. 


That afternoon, the ground was still hard 
before the autumn rain; the fork handle 
was old and of doubtful strength. To 
reduce the risk of breaking it, I had to 
exert just enough force to break the 
earth and not an ounce more. With 


I would not have gone to ‘Cosmos’, and 


therefore been none the wiser about 
handicapped people, and no-one knows 
how helping those people has helped me. 
] guess one of the most important things l 
have leamt (and am still learning) is 
tolerance of other people and of 
situations. Not that I think that | was a 
tude or impatient person, but it was 
something I never thought about... 


The biggest thing for me was a renewed 
faith in the Lord, which I’m sure was 
being Christians together, praying, sharing, 
and lots of laughing too .. . Remembering 
our elder brethren made such sense to me 
... I felt I really couldn’t thank Toc H 
enough for what it has done for me 
and how grateful | am .. ' 


each thrust, as my muscles increased their 
power to the crucial level, the earth and 
the fork and I became one. Then the hard- 
baked crust broke, revealing the gleam of 
food amongst the shattered clods as a 
reward for effort. As I reflected with 
gratitude on my own physical strength 
and the gift of food from the earth to 
maintain it, that simple harvest became 
an act of worship. 


I thought sadly of present-day 
agricultural workers, isolated from that 
intimate contact with the earth by the 
sheer size of the machines they have to 
operate. How can they know and love the 
earth if they cannot feel or smell it? How 
can they sense the changes in soil texture 
as those mechanical monsters charge 
relentlessly along, crushing the soil 
structure and cracking ancient drains 
beneath their weight? Good husbandry 


is being hounded to the edge of 
extinction by the pressures of 
megabusiness and the reluctance of 


‘townies’ to pay a fair price for their 
food. 


And yet, how can the town folk know: 
any better if we do not tell them? For 
they too are isolated from the realities of 
soil and weather in their little masonry 
boxes. How can the occupants of a 
tower block feel any compassion for the 
occupants of a battery cage? They reach 
out to the supermarket shelves and help 
themselves to food, clothing, soap, paper 


— all items that come from the earth — 
and have no notion of the true cost of 
putting them there, any more than a 
battery hen knows haw the food appears 
in her trough. They have been away from 
the land for too many generations to have 
a genuine, unsentimental respect for it. 


Finally, I remembered another elderly 
person who had led me to the end of 
her tiny garden to look at a mysterious 
plant. ‘ don’t know what it is.’ she said. 
‘It comes up every year, but all it ever 
has is leaves.’ When I saw it. I could have 
wept. It was a potato plant. 


HB Rosemary Henson was born in 
Argentina of Anglo-German parentage. 
She came to Britain as a child in 
1950 and is currently working on 
a community project to help elderly 
and/or disabled people in their own 
homes. 
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Since the early 1980’s ,the Strode Park Foundation 
for the Physically Disabled has undergone a rapid 
period of expansion. A Toc H branch has been based 
there for many years: Sue Biggerstaff looks at how 
recent changes may allow Toc H to further its 
involvement. 


Enablingan | 
Independent Life 


Appearances can be deceptive. As óne enters the main gate and 
walks down the gravelled driveway, the dark canopy of trees 
suddenly opens out to reveal the impressive facade of a large 
Victorian building, which was in fact the last stately home to 
be built in this country. But what was once a pleasant seaside 
retreat for a wealthy titled family has gradually been transformed 
into a very different sort of home. The Strode Park Foundation 
for the Disabled is primarily concerned with helping physically 
disabled people to lead fuller lives. This is tackled in a variety 
of ways: regular outings. activities and entertainment form just 
a small part of a unique and highly imaginative package. Adrian 
Perry. who has been the Home Manager for the last five years, 
explained the basic philosophy: ‘First and foremost, this is 
regarded as the resident’s home and the staff here try to make it 
feel as much like ‘home’ as they possibly can. The residents are 
seen as independent people, who can do what they like within 
the context of normal social behaviour. Whilst we won't tolerate 
any violence, we're not out to create a false environment. 
Sometimes the residents argue — that’s fine. Other people argue 
so why shouldn't they? Arguments are just a feature of everyday 
life!” 


Courtesy and common sense are the codes of practice, therefore, 
and there are very few written rules apart from those necessary 
to comply with safety standards. The residents are encouraged 
to make decisions for themselves. 1f somebody decides they 
can't be bothered to get up for breakfast, nobody stops them 
from having a lie-in. After all, as Adrian says, ‘It’s their room, 
their bed: their last bastion of independence! There are no 
alarm bells at 8 o’clock in the morning, calling everyone to the 
dining room. Strode Park is not an institution, it’s a real home.” 


Į soon discovered that there is more to the place than meets the 
eye. After being shown one of the main lounges — complete 
with licensed bar — I was led into a large spacious room which 
serves as the day centre. | was surprised to see that it was empty 
of people but was told that everyone had gone out for the day. 


Feet OR A A 

Along the covered way ...a specially constructed path through 
the Parks woodland, which is interspersed with sheltered 
pavilions in which people can sit and enjoy the fresh air. 
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The view across the lawns 


The group had chosen to go on a coach trip, beginning with 
morning coffee at a nearby superstore, followed by a pub 
lunch and a drive through the countryside. Usually between 
10 to 20 people attend the day centre, some of whom come in 
each day from surrounding villages. The staff have put together 
a varied programme of activities which relies a lot on voluntary 
help but, as with all things at Strode Park, the day centre is 
optional — nobody is made to go. 


It is an important part of the Foundation’s policy that the 
home should have strong links with the outside community. In 
1985, ‘Comtran’ was launched, a scheme which makes a fleet of 
specially adapted vehicles available to disabled groups and 
individuals living locally. People who at one time found it 
difficult to get out can now travel around more freely. Then. 
two years later, the ‘Comcare’ scheme was set up with the help 
of Kent County Council, aimed at giving help and support 
to disabled people living in the community. Families often 
feel the strain of having to look after someone for 24 hours 
a day: since 1987, a mobile team of care assistants based at 
Strode Park has been able to offer relief. ‘They will do anything 
that’s necessary, from popping in in the morning for just an 
hour, to spending a half day with someone giving baths and 
helping a person to dress, says Adrian. ‘Comcare was an 
immediate success and is getting extremely busy.’ 


‘one of the most satisfying aspects of the job 
is to watch people slowly discover 
that they can do things for themselves.’ 


Two of Strode Park’s most original projects, however, arc 
located in its own grounds. Orchard Court is a complex of 10 
bungalow-type units, in which disabled people — including 
couples — live independently at home. All of the apartments 
are connected to the British Telecom computer, which links 
them in with a 24 hour emergency service. If there is a major 
problem, help will be there almost immediately. The residents 
of Orchard Court come from all over the country. and Strode 
Park's Council of Management meets once every six months 
to go through the applications — but at the moment there are 
no vacancies. ‘It’s almost impossible to say when there will be as 
the turnover is very low,’ explained Adrian. ‘Once somebody’s 
settled in that’s it.” 


Last year, local media attention turned to Strade Park when its 
newest initiative was officially opened. Based in what was the 
old coach house, this latest project is the country’s only 
residential Youth Training Scheme and is giving disabled young 
people the chance to work with computers. Although externally 
the coach house looks much as it did 100 years ago, the internal 
layout has changed dramatically. There are individual bedrooms 
for each of the students, communal living facilities and the 
computer terminal room where they receive their training. Each 
week, two and a half days are spent at Canterbury College 
learning such skills as book-keeping, office practice and 
accounts. At the time of my visit there were seven taking part in 
the project. plus one non-residential student who lives at 
Whitstable. Whilst most of them come from Kent, one is from 
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It is less than six months since the Coach House Project was 
launched. Here two of the students, Glen Tollett and Tracey 
Sutton, show off the latest technology. Director Gordon 
Browne is on the extreme left of the picture and Julie McCabe 
the Training Centre Manager, is standing next to him. 
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Essex and another from Hertfordshire. Although initially the 
two female students weren’t too keen on learning the ins and 
outs of computers, they are now thoroughly enjoying it. But 
as Julie McCabe — the Training Manager — explained, the 
project is about more than computing. ‘The students are also 
doing things which they can’t always see as being very relevant, 
such as washing, ironing and cooking. But these are all things 
they've got to know about, because they're all features of 
everyday life.’ I asked where the students will go to once their 
training has finished. “At the moment we don’t know.’ Julie 
said. ‘Efforts will be made to find adapted houses for them: 
with computer skills they could well become self-employed and 
perhaps able to pay for a care assistant. So we're not solely 
concerned with giving them the expertise to hold down a 
job — we also want them to be able to live independently. They 
shouldn’t have to go back to Mum and Dad — back into a 
possibly restricted environment where it’s easy to avoid taking 
responsibility.’ According to Adrian, repairing the damage 
parents may have unknowingly done over a period of years can 
take a long time. The disabled person has to be convinced that 
they are in fact independent — within the confines of their own 
disability. They can do what they want to do and don’t need 
to follow instructions issued by others. ‘One of the most 
satisfactory aspects of the job is to watch these people slowly 
discover that they can do things for themselves. It’s lovely to 
SECR 


‘disabled people get very bored at — 
meetings which are all talk and little action’ 


The existence of a Toc H branch within Strode Park has been 
important in helping to combat the isolation a disabled person 
can experience. The branch meets on the first and third 
Tuesday of each month and since last September, has made one 
of its meetings ‘open’; usually an outside speaker is invited. As 
well as the resident members, the branch is made up of able- 
bodied people who come in from nearby Herne Bay, many of 
whom have been involved in the home for years. However, it 
scems that in recent times it’s become more difficult to attract 
new members from within Strode Park itself. Director Gordon 
Browne — the man responisble for the Foundation’s expansion 
Over the last five years — believes that this has to be 
Seen as a sign of the times. For almost 40 years 
the home was affiliated to the Shaftesbury Society, which was a 
very religious organisation. The grace was said by the master at 
lunchtime each day; there was a Bible study class every 
Thursday, and a church service on Sunday nights in the chapel 
next door, both of which were well attended. But as the 
residents grew older and died, they were replaced by new, often 
younger people who had different attitudes. 
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Having a quiet drink and a chat in the main lounge. 


More of them went out to church; the Bible study class stopped 
due to lack of interest. And Toc H was also affected because 
most of the chapel-goers had also attended the branch meetings. 
‘I know that some of the new residents have joined but the 
appeal seems to be rather limited,’ says Gordon. ‘The original 
members went because there was little else for them to do in 
the evenings. I’m afraid we can no longer offer Toc H a ‘captive 
audience’. People here now tend to do their own thing. Young 
people with a physical disability can be just as reluctant to make 
a regular commitment as able-bodied young people. Meanwhile, 
Adrian Perry pointed out that today, Strode Park cares for a 
higher percentage of people with more severe disabilities than it 
used to. Therefore not many of the residents are able to stay up 
until 9 o'clock at night, so reducing the likelihood of the 
branch attracting more members from within the home. 


The Toc H Development Officer in Kent, Philip Walker, is 
currently looking at ways of strengthening the movement’s 
links with Strode Park and increasing its involvement there. 
He is working with the East Sussex Toc H District and PHAIR 
— a charity concerned with disabled and housebound people — 
in organising a project which he hopes will take place there 
during the summer. In the grounds of the main house stand 
three mobile homes, which are rented out for holiday breaks to 
families with a disabled member. Philip is hoping to use the 
homes as a base for six disabled and six able-bodied people to 
live in together for a week, going out on day trips and taking 
part in group activities. He believes that Strode Park is an 
ideal venue for other types of project. The home stands in 
several acres of land and so lends iteslf to conservation work. 
Meanwhile, as Gordon Browne points out, the students living in 
the coach house are all young and keen to integrate with 
able-bodied people of a similar age. Perhaps they could form the 
nucleus of a new group? ‘The problem of recruiting new 
members is not unique to the Herne Bay and Strode Park 
Branch,’ says Philip. ‘It’s a big concern throughout Toc H 
and it may be that it’s not helped by the rigid structure of the 
present branches. Perhaps there's a need to look at the 
traditional way of doing things: can meetings be held during the 
daytime rather than at night? Is more time being spent on 
business than on activities? Disabled people will get very bored 
at meetings which are ali talk and little action.’ He has no doubt 
that the role played by the branch can be developed, although 
he recognises that changes can’t occur overnight 


He would like to encourage the branch ta look into organising a 
project of its own — ‘something different’ — perhaps involving 
other residents from the home. As far as he is concerned, the 
possibilities for Toc H at Strode Park are endless . . . and 
Gordon Browne is inclined to agree. There is obviously great 
potential for developing new approaches which will enable 
groups of mixed physical ability to work together. And, as 
Gordon says, ‘everyone involved can only benefit from the 
experience.’ 
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your 
letters 


We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


Things Eternal? 


Although the outrage of my frend 
Ernest Carter (Point 3, January) is 
misplaced. | doubt if it will be much 
modified by my correcting him. Nowhere 
in my October article did I suggest that 
the Ceremony of Light should be 
dispensed with. I did suggest (and still do) 
that it should be made optional. There is 
a difference — and for me an important 
part of it is that making the ceremony 
optional is more likely to preserve “the 


catholicity of our movement’ which 
Ernest so rightly values. 

Leaving aside those other 
matters. which Ernest dismisses as 


trivialities and petty, I see a real threat 
to this ‘catholicity’ in his suggestion that 
we adopt Betty Cornick’s view as ‘a 
standard model for Christian witness and 
behaviour’. The adoption of such a 
standard mode] will almost certainly lead 
to the danger of excluding those who are 
then seen to be following non-standard 
ways of Christian witness and behaviour. 
l cannot accept that any non-standard 
ways of Christian witness and behaviour 
which I have arrived at on my own 
spiritual journeyings (‘testing the 
Christian way by trying it’ as we say 
in Point 4) are any less valid than the 
orthodox views put forward by Betty 
and supported by Ernest. In making a 
plea that we should not adopt a standard 
mode] of Christian witness and behaviour 
l must declare an interest for, I suspect, | 
would be one of the non-conformers 
who would ultimately be excluded. But 
more important than my exclusion would 
be the denial of our valued catholicity as 
a movement. 
Finally | must say that I’ve never 
thought of myself as a Radical with a 
capital R! 
Robin Dunford 
Birmingham 


Keeping In Touch 


How 1 enjoyed the articles “A Vision 
Realised* and “Are you Out of To(u)ch?’ 
(Point 3, December). Yes Steve. I share 
all your feelings; and thank you. Rev 
Edgar Wallace. for all you are doing in 
the name of Toc H. We have heard a 
lot recently about development, projects 
and different forms of ‘membership’. But 
two things strike me. First. we seem to 
fail to recognise the importance of 
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jn our movement. 
ovement, 
gh which 
ous have 


the pioneering spint 
As an interdenominational mM 
Toc H has been a vehicle throu 
committed lay people or religi oe a 
been able to respond to a pë i 
calling from God to serve pe a 
particular ways. Here in Crawley os 1 2 
the true spirit of Toc H that has becol 
a long-term reality, a true point of care 
and concern for the needs of mentally 
and multi-handicapped young people. 
Secondly, while touching young 
people on summer projects, Wwe 
have failed to realise any sense ot 
long-term commitment. What we need to 
recognise is that commitment is related to 
time. People will not get involved unless 
they feel they have the time to honour 
their commitments — this is the problem 
for many young people and their families. 
Regular meetings are inappropriate. As 
a housewife I am heartily frustrated 
not only by Toc H but by other similar 
organisations which by virtue of their 
structure deny me the opportunity of 
serving the community in some way. 
Three years ago, I started a voluntary 
organisation called “Housewives for 
Hospice’ — 500 housewives joined in the 
first year and we have raised £34,000 for 
our local, newly built hospice. We have 
done so by asking everybody to raise a 
small amount anually, when it suited 
them. My experience with this project has 
convinced me that the way forward for 
Toc H is to start from the concept of 
‘time available’ and to provide a 
continuum of opportunity for 
involvement based on this principle. 
Come on, let's have some lateral 
thinking! I would be particularly 
interested in hearing from anybody 
interested in developing an interest in 
Aids and the needs of Aids sufferers. I 
would like to see Toc H in the forefront 
of pioneering care: and it would be nice 
to sce a few national projects that we 
“outsiders can support’, 
Margaret McGettrick 
Epsom Downs 


Cigarette Cards 


I was very interested to read William 
Drinkwater’s article on cigarette cards in 
December's Point 3, as I used to be on 
the staff of one of the firms in the 
Imperial Tobacco Group. The cards were 
known to us as ‘stiffeners’ as in the 
early stages they were plain and were 
simply used to stiffen the packets of 
cigarettes, which were at the time made 
of paper. Later. the research carried 
out for the printed cards was extremely 
thorough, in the interests of accuracy. 
It might also be of interest to readers to 
know that a series produced in the 
late 30s included one Toc H card, 
showing the then Prince of Wales lighting 
and presenting a branch with its lamp at 
the Royal Albert Hall. 


Eric Turner 
Bristol 
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Talking About Toc H 


] have been in Toc H almost 50 years 
have recently read with interest ; 
articles in Point 3 by Ken Prideaux-Bry 
(July) and Betty Cornick (October 
Betty refers to the Main Resolution 


well remember that it was hearing Tim 
Burford talking about this ang ; 


particular the phrase ‘That behing the 
ebb and flow of things temporal} Stand 
the eternal realities’ that entranced me at 
the age of 18 and sold Toc H to me, Js 
that what Toc H lacks today — men of 
vision, people who can speak with 
conviction about what Toc H really 
means and where we are going? Over the 
years I can easily recall the people who 
have moved me to greater things — men 
like Colin Campbell, Alec Churcher and 
Bob Knight. The latter reminded me 
again, of the importance of the Main 
Resolution: ‘We are pledged to listen now 
and always to the voice of God. It’s not 
what you want; it’s what God wants,’ 
Ken referred in his article 
to the importance of padres and lay 
people working together. Here in Crawley, 
we have almost a perfect example of a 
group of lay people and a padre working 
together. In our six years here with 
Rev Edgar Wallace we have learned what 
commitment and above all prayer and 
faith can achieve. 
To me, both these writers in 
Point 3 emphasised that we must talk 
about what we are about but that talking 
alone is not enough. If we are to have 
a future then the talking must be 
accompanied by action and the action 
must have the true spirit of Toc H behind 
it. We have to be mindful of what that 
Spirit is, otherwise we will be like the 
house that was built on the sand and not 
on the rock. 
Allan Hunt 
Crawley 


A full feature about the project at 
Crawley to which this writer refers can be 
found in the December 1988 issue of 
Point 3, available from the Editorial 
Department, Toc H Headquarters. 
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Point 3 — New Look 


I felt that 1 must respond to the letter 
from Ashby Branch in the January issue. 
While I acknowledge that the 
writers are entitled to their own opinions, 
what does infuriate me about 
communications of this sort is the fact 
that they hardly ever offer any 
constructive alternatives. Point 3 is not 
perfect by any means, but what 
newspaper or magazine is? In any of them 
we can find something to carp about, but 
very few of us would want to occupy the 
Editor’s chair for any length of time. 

l agree that many of the subjects 
covered in recent issues have been we 
publicised in the national media, but this 
does not mean that they should not also 
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Putney Panto 


‘She's behind you!” cried children and 
nurses alike, as the Fairy Godmother 
appeared (as if by magic) behind a tearful 
Cinders. This was the culmination of 
weeks of planning and preparation for the 
first Putney Pranksters Pantomime Project 
at the Charing Cross Hospital in London. 
The idea was dreamed up by residents of 
the Putney Community House who 
enlisted the support of a small group of 
project volunteers. Within 24 hours of 
meeting up, lines were memorised, Stage 
directions were taking shape and the ugly 
sisters were transforming themselves 
from mild mannered men into beastly 
buxom beauties — some with worrying 
over-zealous enthusiasm... 


Peter Davidson and John Rhodes 


Coping with Conflict 


One of the projects in the winter booklet 
had the unusual title of ‘Conflict and 
Reconciliation’; words which we often 
hear on the news but which seem far 
removed from our own experiences. 
In fact, when put into everyday language, 
we realise that we are in situations of 
conflict and reconciliation all the time. 
Conflict: to fight, to clash, a struggle, a 
battle. Reconciliation: to restore 
friendship or union, to call together, to 
pacify. We focused on large-scale conflict, 
exemplified by war, and during the 
weekend scaled this down to a personal 
level by examining our own attitudes to 
clashes in our lives. Nobody was imposing 
the view that war or clashes were wrong; 
the aim was to try to improve how we 
cope with them. 


The idea for the weekend stemmed from 
the Peace Tours concept of visiting 
Belgium to see the effects of the First 
World War. it was interesting to see the 
variety of people who came along — ages 
ranged from 18 to 60 plus. Experience of 
conflict on a large and small scale differed 
considerably and included some who had 
been in the armed forces during the 
Second World War and one person who 
was serving a sentence for being involved 
in a clash between {wo groups. 


Norah Anderson and John Dunwell 


be aired in Point 3. If monthly issues 
were, in future, to concentrate solely on 
branch news etc, as seems to be the wish 
of Messrs McConnell and Wilkins, then 
they would be very slim publications 
indeed! 


John Morgan 
Ruislip 
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At the end of last year Higham Ferrers 
Women’s Branch celebrated its 38th 
birthday. 


Last October, Hartley Witney Women’s 
Branch held a bring-and-buy sale in aid of 
the Great Ormond Street Wishing Well 
Appeal. With the support of members 
and friends, more than £60 was raised. 


Milford-on-Sea Branch was 50 years old 
in November. In 1938, Miss Marjorie 
Berry accepted the lamp from Tubby 
Clayton at a service in All Hallows by the 
Tower. Half a century later Miss Berry, 
who is still branch pilot, took the 
Ceremony of Light at the anniversary 
service. In addition to representatives 
from branches across the Southern 
Region, the service was also attended 
by Tubby’s nieces and his nephew as 
members of his family once lived in the 
town. Milford-on-Sea Branch is still 
active: as well as organising weekly 
lunch clubs for the elderly and lonely, 
it runs a Mothers and Toddlers group 
which is very popular. 


Thanet District recently held a mini- 
handi for physically disabled people 
at the Strode Park Foundation in Kent. 
More than 80 people were there including 
branch members and helpers from various 
organisations. 


In December, Thornaby Friendship Circle 
prepared a Christmas lunch which was 
attended by Denise Ross, a blind athlete 
who won a gold and silver medal at the 
Seoul Olympics in the field events. Also 
at the meal was a representative of the 
Guide Dog Association who was 
presented with a cheque for £1000 to 
buy and train a labrador puppy. 


Edwina Jones, the secretary of Somerton 
Joint Branch, recently organised a social 
evening in aid of the local health centre. 
100 people enjoyed a programme of 
music, drama, games and competitions 
and a cheque for £160 was presented to 
one of the doctors, towards equipment 
for the surgery. 


Alfreton Branch started life as a group in 
1928; 60 years on, it has just celebrated 
its Diamond Anniversary. Members, wives 
and friends attended a dinner at which 
the principal guest was Gilbert Francis, 
one time General Secretary of Toc H. 
Gilbert has known the branch for over 40 
years and in a humorous and inspiring 
speech, he mentioned some of the 
highlights: the building of a bridge over 
the River Derwent in 1951; the starting 
up of a ‘Nelson Club’ for disabled people; 
the raising of funds for a minibus for a 
local Mencap hospital. ‘These’, he said, 
‘were the outward signs of an inward and 
abiding spirit.’ He concluded with the 
hope that, with God’s blessing, it may 
long continue. 
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Last year, the eight Toc H regions all 
took part in sponsoring a Trail of Two 
Cities, which involved teams of volunteers 
Solving clues around London and 
Flanders in an attempt to raise enough 
money to enable underprivileged groups 
to visit Poperinge for the first time. 
Members of the team who followed the 
Trail in Belgium are seen here on the 
steps of the Poperinge town hall, 
following a reception with Mevr: Arlette 
Duclos, who represented the Burgomaster. 
Thanks to the efforts of branches across 
the UK, a total of £1000 was raised. The 
money will finance a project in August 
for a group made up of people from the 
various regions. They will spend five days 
in and around Poperinge, seeing 
something of the Flemish countryside 
by bike! 


Last December the Swan's Toc H group » 


in Poperinge organised a Christmas party 
for local handicapped people. 


In the garden of Talbot House, there is 
a white pole. Inscribed on it in Flemish. 
English and Japanese are the words ‘May 
peace prevail on earth’. The pole is the 
gift of a Japanese woman, now resident 
in Belgium, whose grandparents were 
Hiroshima victims. It was unveiled last 
September in the presence of the 
Burgomaster of Poperinge and members 
of the Talbot House Association. 
RAY, 7 s 


Pitas Sabine Claerhour 


The Dean of Poperinge and Colin Rudd, 
former member of the National 
Chaplaincy Team, shared in the blessing 
last September of the Toc H bell, to be 
installed as part of the Carillon of Peace 
at Messines Church. Messines, which was 
right on the front line throughout the 
First World War, is now becoming a 
centre of peace. Bells for the carillon 
have been donated by groups from all the 
countries which fought in the first war. 
The Toc H bell symbolises the 
movement's commitment to 
reconciliation. If you would like to 
contribute to the special appeal to meet 
| eal the cost of the bell. please send your 
i? donation to: 

Mrs Freda Coomes, 109 Church Hill 
Road, Thurmaston, Leicester LE4 86T 


Wyn Roberts, a former vice-chairman of 
the CEC, has written to us about a West 
German family which over recent years 
has become actively involved with Toc H. 
‘24 year old Morten Siegrist was the first 
to rise to the Toc H challenge when 
he took part in two projects in 
Wales during the summer months. His 
interest persuaded his sister, Anja, to 
apply and Jast September she participated 
in a conservation project on the Norfolk 
Broads. The third member of the family 
to join in is 18 year old Sven. who last 
summer spent almost his entire holiday 
doing projects in St Albans and Norfolk. 
12 


Just over a year ago David Hall, the 
national secretary of Toc H Australia, 
set up the Burnside Toc H Group which 
currently has a membership of 12, 
ranging in age from 18 — 83. This year. 
David is out on the ‘campaign trail’ 
again to try to build the numbers up to 
20 before applying for branch status. At 
the moment the group tackles a variety of 
tasks from visiting residents of a nursing 
home to organising mini-handis. 


The Annual Report of Toc H Southern 
Africa records a year with ‘more lows 
than highs’. Last January it was decided 
to sell the recently acquired Willow 
Grange Centre. Although it had been 
hoped that Willow Grange would become 
the national centre of Toc H SA and 
utilised for projects, it proved impossible 
to raise the necessary financial resources. 
Therefore the headquarters has now been 
moved back to Johannesburg although 
the sale of the Grange has not yet gone 
through. Nevertheless, the report does 
say that the Mdantsane group near 
East London is growing in numbers and 
has recently launched a ‘friendship 
club’ for senior citizens. 


On some of the projects, Sven was 
accompanied by a few of his friends 
and together they have formed a small 
group of sixth form pupils along the same 
lines as Toc H groups in the country.’ 


EEE 


go 


Tne Changi 
Lamp 


ast May a group of ex-POWs 
returned to Singapore, the scene of 
their imprisonment, to make ag 
television programme about their 
experiences. Wally Hammond was 
among them and here describes 
how 2 place _ concerned with 
repression and misery was also able 
to inspire Compassion. 


Some 43 years ago the story of Toc H 
in the prison camps of the Far East 
was well-known, but with the passing 
years much has been lost in the mists of 
time. Recent events, however, have 
sparked off new developments in 
Singapore so perhaps the story deserves 
to be retold. It began for me on 15th 
February 1942 when one of our medical 
officers walked into the dressing station 
in Singapore, where I worked as a nursing 
orderly, and quietly announced that the 
Allied Forces had surrendered. We had 
great difficulty in believing him, but very 
shortly we were to realise the significance 
of his words. Several months later, in 
the August of that year, a new padre 
arrived in the POW Hospital Arca at 
Roberts Barracks, Changi. Padre ‘Gerry’ 
Chambers had been sent to us from 
Singapore town after he had been 
discovered by the Japanese doing good 
work among the locals! Little did our 
captors know what a blessing they had 
bestowed on us in sending him to 
Changi .. . 


As time passed we became more and 
more aware of the many problems facing 
the sick and the wounded who filled our 
hospital wards. Therefore we decided to 
set up a kind of welfare group aimed at 
doing a variety of tasks such as visiting 
patients on a regular basis, reading to 
those unable to read for themselves and 
giving physical help where possible. When 


Bangladesh 


Following his return from 
Bangladesh fast autumn, Peter East 
embarked upon a tour of Great 
Britain, speaking to Toc H members 
at nine different venues about his 
work. Here, Mollie Maulin of 
Bitterne Branch reports on Peter's 
Visit to Chandlesford: 


Peter’s talk concentrated on the 
Khasdobir Project, which he coordinated 
and helped to run. The project has added 
a second floor to a village school which 
had previously held 306 children with a 
further 300 studying outdoors. There 
are now 1,400 pupils in the school, some 
of whom walk 12 miles there and back 


Rieter 


we presented 

quietly said ‘I t 
Toc H, 
been a T: 
England 
was 
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Our idea to Gerry, he 
hink you're talking about 
Unbeknown to us, Gerry had 
Oc H area padre in the South of 
before the war. Thus the seed 
sown and before long Toc H 
shed and spread to 11 different 


Broups which were set under th 
ot the Changi Branch. ei 


One day a very sick patient arrived and 
was put to bed in a dysentry ward on the 
aoaie chapel. It was a while 

y Warren was fit enough to 
come down and join in the services but 
when he did, we realised that we had in 
our midst a very fine artist. Gerry asked 
if he would like to paint a series of murals 
on the walls of St Luke’s; before long 
Stanley had prepared drawings for the 
proposed paintings and, as an act of 
thanksgiving to God for some measure 
of recovery, started work on the religious 
murals which today draw people from all 
over the world. From time to time he 
would retreat to the space behind the 
altar and lie down to recuperate — such 
was his state of health. However, with 
some assistance he persisted. Often 
Japanese guards would call in and sit 
down and watch the master at work. 
There was at least one occasion when 
one of them actually came into a service, 
almost certainly out of curiosity but 
perhaps also to absorb the peaceful 
atmosphere which the murals helped 
to create. By early 1943 the painting had 
been completed but its glory was to be 
short-lived; towards the end of August 
the hospital, together with St Luke’s, was 
moved to the nearby barracks at Selarang 
and the chapel became a storeroom for 
use by the Japanese. 


During 1944, whilst working in another 
POW hospital on the other side of the 
island, news came through that the 
murals had gone and some of the walls 
had been broken down. Yet the story 
does not end here: In 1962 occupants of 
Roberts Barracks found traces of colour 


each day. There are also six ‘schools 
under the sky’, three of which are in 
tea plantations despite opposition from 
the government. Meanwhile seven treadle 
sewing machines have been provided for 
use by deserted and widowed ladies, 
clothes are made in their homes and 
sold locally. The Khasdobir Action 
Group has also been set up which consists 
of 56 men who give help to those who are 
homeless as a result of the floods. 


The population of Bangladesh is 110 
million, in a country smaller than 
England. 30% of the working population 
are children: 80% are starving: 30,000 
go blind each year and 90,000 die of 
T.B, mainly through lack of vitamins. 
These vitamins are not very expensive 
and we hope to donate to this cause. 


Seat 
Wally Hammond presenting the Lamp to 
Mrs Pamela Lee of the Singapore Tourist 
Promotion Board. 


on the walls of the old storeroom in 
Block 151 and in due course, Stanley 
went back to restore his paintings. He 
was deeply moved on going back to the 
chapel after so many years, as he became 
acutely aware of all that had gone on in 
that place. There was always an 
atmosphere of serenity and peace in 
St Luke’s and today that atmosphere still 
persists. When asked recently by an ITV 
production team if I would be prepared 
to go back to Singapore along with 
Stanley and a group of others to recall 
our wartime experiences, | realised that 
l was being called upon to do a job of 
work for posterity. Our week of filming 
for the programme which was screened 
last autumn proved to be a great 
experience, as were the following two 
weeks, during which we worked alongside 
the Singapore Tourist Promotion Board. 
Our aim was to create a permanent 
memorial to those who had been 
imprisoned in the island and Stanley and 


l worked with local craftsmen on 
restoring St Luke’s to its original 
appearance. 


Our presence attracted the local television 
service with the result that the Changi 
Lamp of Maintenance, which I had taken 
back, received considerable publicity 
and I was able to re-enact part of the 
Ceremony of Light to show how the lamp 
had been used. Before leaving, 1 handed 
the lamp over to the Singapore Tourist 
Promotion Board on behalf of Toc H. 
It carries a memorial plaque to Padre 
Chambers and the Singaporeans have 
made a purpose-built glass cabinet in 
which to display it. It is very satisfying 
to know that it has retumed to its 
original home, where ‘Gerry’ and his 
fellow Toc H-ers did their best to live 
out the Christian ideals of the movement. 
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Sdate 


new 
members 


The following new members 
registered during January: 


were 


Walter L Thorburn (Duns M) 

Stanley G Cooke, Peter Ryder 
(Great Harwood M) 

Mr A G Caws (Sandown/Shanklin J) 


Welcome to four new members 


ai Yt Eo IS ` Ay 

Newly-elected member of the CEC, Julian 
Ranson, is the manager of one of the 
largest garden centres in the country — 
Notcutts of Solihull — which recently 
won the much coveted title of ‘Garden 
Centre of the Year’. It was also the 
regional winner of the Old Holborn 
‘Best Customer Advisory Service’ award. 
Julian is seen here proudly displaying the 
trophies. 


sreview 


AGenerous Spirit 


Journey Continued 


Alan Paton 
Oxford University Press £14.95. 


The tragedy of South Africa is that a 
man as profoundly humane as Alan Paton 
should come to be scen as obsolete. His 
conviction that there must be a change in 
South Africa, but that it must be peaceful 
and gradual, was dismissed by some as 
too much too soon, by others as too little 
too late, and by nearly all as unrealistic 
and irrelevant. Yet Paton becaine a 
politician out of a sense of duty — he was 
by vocation an artist. The Liberal Party 
was noble but ineffective. His work as a 
14 


obituaries_—_ 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In September " 
Clare Mc Duff (Shooters Hill District) 


In November 
Gladys R Hubbard (Norwich) 
Douglas B Manning (Peterborough) 
William J Rumming (Selkirk) 
Ellen E Wozencroft 

(Whetstone & Finchley) 


In December 
Henry F Alldis (Southdown District) 
F Devereux Allington (Hitchin) 
Dorothy Barber (Chard) 
Winifred Beabey (Southsea) 
Clifford Dixon (Centra!) 
John A Dolan (Walsall) 
Alice M Evans (Whetstone & Finchley) 
Leslie S Grocott (Bognor Regis) 
Leon G Hoyle (Falmouth) 
Joseph W Humphreys (Buckley) 
Robert Husband (Coupar Angus) 
Hector M Innes (Uxbridge) 
Hubert A Mobberley (Hednesford) 
Wallace J B Mullins (Cambridge) 
F N ‘Flossie’ Page 

(Broadstairs & St Peters) 
Olive Walters (Belfairs) 


In January 
Kathleen Adams (R H H 1) 
Thomas H Dryburgh (Jedburgh) 
Malcolm A Galloway 

(South Devon District) 
Edna Handley (Thornaby) 
William G Ruffle (Mill Hill) 
Jan G Stuffins (Fakenham) 


Joseph Harold Speed was a founder member 
of Bebington Branch in 1953. A man of 
many accomplishments, he was a local 
councillor, a Jay preacher, the initiator of 


writer outlives both the author and the 
political party he helped to create. 


The Toc H reader of this second volume 
of Alan Paton’s autobiography will read 
with pride of the creation, by Don 
McKenzie, of the Botha’s Hill TB 
Settlement, where Paton worked for a 
year (Don ‘described my post as Compost 
Manager’). and will read with shame of 
Paton’s resignation from Toc H because 
‘Toc H Natal was determined not to open 
its ranks to men of colour’. Sadly. there is 
no mention in this book of the 
movement's later efforts to bring black 
and white together in South Africa. 


But the book is primarily a history of the 
13 years of the Liberal Party 
(1955-1968), a multi-racial party 
committed to the dream of a multi-racial 
South Africa. At the end of those 13 
years that dream remained unfulfilled, 
though many had suffered for it. 


EEE eee —— — 


Bebington Old People’s Welfare, and then of the 
Council for Voluntary Service and the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau. His special interest was in old 
people and their problems. In 1963 he started 
the Bebington Old People S Housing 
Association which now provides 108 flats in 
three purpose-built units. For these and other 
works, he was awarded the M.B.E in 1973. 
We in Toc H and many others are fortunate 
to have known him. 

CB 


William (Bill) Rumming was a good man and a 
faithful member of Melrose Branch. Many 
Melrose senior citizens had reason to be grateful 
for his tireless efforts at organising summer 
coach trips, Christmas partics, the cutting and 
delivering of fire wood and snow sweeping for 
the ‘old folk’, as he called them — many of 
whom were considerably junior in age to 
himself! In his many works he was never 
ostentatious but, as a true member of Toc H, 
witnessed humbly. 

JD 


Members of Peterborough District were 
saddened in November by the death of Douglas 
Manning, a member of Peterborough Branch 
for over 50 years. He had been district bursar 
for 42 years, a job he did with great efficiency 
until a few months before his death. A keen 
trout angler during his years of retirement, 
Doug will be sadly missed by all who knew him, 


RWW 


Colin Campbell joined Toc H in 1932 and was 
quickly made jobmaster for Walsall District. 
As a banker he had a good head for figures and 
found himself prevented from joining the army 
in 1939 due to his reserved occupation. After 
the war, the Jackson Coles Organisation used 
his financial experience in their work for 
charity in Oxford. He was happy there but the 
call to join the Toc H staff proved irresistible 
and he moved to our headquarters in London 
in 1962. It was during that ycar that Colin 
first visited the Old House in Poperinge. The 
whole visit profoundly affected him; he met 
several good Belgian friends and made many 
more, gradually building up such a relationship 
in Poperinge and the surrounding district that 
he quickly became known as ‘Mr Campbell 
of Toc H’ . His friendships and activities were 
among the leading factors in the building of 
our excellent relations which we enjoy with our 
Belgian friends today. But it was not only 
Anglo-Belgian relations in which he was 


Apartheid was more deeply entrenched. 
The government had taken even more 
Stringent powers to suppress opposition. 


Yet these were the years when legally 
sanctioned segregation in the Deep South 
of America was brought to an end. Paton 
points out that America, unlike South 
Africa (or Britain) , has a Constitution 
with the force of law. The ideals of 
liberty and equality, however much they 
may be dishonoured in practice, are 
enshrined in the Constitution as well as in 
the ringing phrases of the Declaration 
of Independence (‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal . . .’). The leaders of the civil rights 
movement were challenging America to 
be true to itself. But in South Africa 
‘There is no common loyalty that can 
bind us all together, unless it be the 
physical land itself’. 


The Liberal Party was committed to the 
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a g, He was in the forefront of support 


d. 
teres". ning of Poperinge and Wo i 
i the e Een travelled down theses 
pavers close friendships. During his terminal 
guste the local Bavarian County newspaper 
iunes> od an article with Colin's photograph 
ublist that he could not send his usuaj 
lee cards to his friends. At home, Colin 
an involved in raising funds for Mark II 
ckney. Sadly, when Toc H later disposed 
i aA property, he felt he had let down those 
At i he had appealed and who had 
d him, and consequently resigned from 


the move ent. However his close interest in 
Toc H co 


movement in Belgium and Germany and 


„sewhere was of the greatest value. We could 
Lt have built so much without his patient, 
vinselfish and understanding spade-work. 

RJRT 


Following Colin’s death there were several 
written tributes in both the Belgian and the 


German press. 


The sudden death of Ron Bampton was a shock 
to his many friends in Toc H, each of whom 
will have their own special memories of him. 
Throughout many years of membership, he had 
— jn the truc tradition of the movement — 
peen active in helping others, although because 
of his quiet unassuming manner one was not 
always aware of the tasks he undertook in its 
name. Ron had a great affection for the Old 
House in Poperinge and combined with his love 
of Toc H was that for All Hallows, where he 
had worshipped since a young man. For a 
period he was a church warden and had always 
been a stalwart voluntary worker. He was also 
a key figure in setting up and organising the 
annual German playschemes involving BAOR. 
There is no doubt that Ron will be missed. 

LT 


Leslie Grocott was a dedicated member of 
Bognor Regis branch for many years. Although 
he was severely disabled and had to retire carly 
from his work, he spent the last 20 years of his 
life in service to others. He did a lot of visiting 
of the sick and disabled; on flag days, his little 
tri-car was usually in evidence in the town, with 
Les busy selling tickets. When there was a job 
to be done in the branch, Les was always one 
of the first to volunteer. He will be sadly missed 
by all those who knew him. 


We give thanks for their lives 


Do Me 


path of non-violence and respect for the 
law; and it failed. But that’s not the 
whole story. ‘One does not uphold love, 
justice and mercy in order to be successful, 
but because it has to be done.’ The 
liberalism which inspired Alan Paton, not 
just in his years of active politics but 
throughout his life, he defined as ‘a 
generosity of spirit, a tolerance of others, 
a high ideal of the worth and dignity of 
man, a repugnance for authoritarianism 
and a love of freedom’. This faith, 
expressed sometimes in phrases which 
have an almost biblical power and beauty, 
shines through all his writing. 


The writing, and the ideals it embodies, 
Will live on. Even in the tragic land which 
he loved so deeply, Alan Paton’s faith in 
humanity may not for ever seem obsolete. 

Ken Prideaux-Brune 


the 
Toc H. 


E Ken Prideaux-Brune is 
International Officer for 


RAP 


Prideaux House is 


of a communit 
relevant. 


Our aim is to off 
that short break 
concerts. 


Persons wanting peace and quiet. 


in Hackney. 


For further information contact: 


GOPAK LTD 
FREEPOST, 
Dept TOC, 
Range Road, 
Hythe, Kent, 
CT21 5BR 

No stamp needed 


Alternatively ring 
0303 6575! 


rideaux House 


The Community and Fellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


not a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a hostel. It is the home 
y of people who have found their faith in God very real and 


er good quality accommodation in a homely atmosphere for 
y in London, near the West End, theatres, shops, museums and 
miet a eally suited for persons attending conferences, courses, business 

85, Interviews, and for those in need of relaxation. Perfect for groups or 


sepa peti is offered in The Stanley Coulson Wing of our Community 
se and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all proceeds support our work 


ee bedroom has a very high standard of furbishing with own wash-basin. 

ere are good shower facilities, lounges, TV Room, small garden and the 
Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. Sadly. accommodation is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox diets. 


The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Centre, 
10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 01 986 2233. 


(If writing, state name of paper, quoting ‘ACC/87’.) 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength, 
minimum weight, attractive 
appearance and folding casily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour tops is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Halls, Clubs, Housing 
Associations, Hospitals... 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity to TRY A TABLE. 
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Toc H Holiday House. 
n for 5, plus cot. Open all year. 
Tel: Falmouth (0326) 312689. 


Falmouth — 
Accommodatio 
£60 per week. 


Kent, Luxury 6 berth mobile home. 
E a with cooker. fridge, gas fire, 
WC. shower, TV, radio. Situated on a pleasant 
site with cluh house and bus service. £70 a 
week, including gas/electric. Contact: Tony 
Cock, 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
Kent. CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 269407 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is Sp a word (minimum 50p) plus VAT, 
to Point 3 Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover, Tel: 0296 623911. 


Hythe Kent — homely accommodation in 
member's home. Bed, breakfast and/or evening 
meal or full board. Rates negotiable. Enquire: 
Tony Cock, 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
Kent CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 269407. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc. gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford, BD38BT. 
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bie TRIP 
POPERINGE 


Would you be willing to lead a party 
on a visit to Talbot House Poperinge? 
If so, come on a special visit this 
October designed for would-be party 
leaders. 


Dates: October 13 —17 


requested. 


Details from: 

Ken Prideaux-Brune, Toc H HQ, 

1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, 
Bucks HP22 6BT 


E Only a token contribution j 


of 


scared of Missing 
the Next Issue 
Point 3? 


Alison House 


One Week 
-Two Holidays 


Holiday Week: July 29 — August 5 
organised by Marjorie Berry. 


During the same week, there 
will also be another group in 
the house taking part in a 
Painting Week: For beginner and pro 
alike , a chance to create a master- 
piece or just a few idle sketches. 
Tutor: Harry Muscott. 


Further details of both events are 
available from Derek and Liz Bartrop, 
Alison House, Intake Lane, Cromford, 
Derbyshire, DE4 3RH 


Í Tel 062982 (Wirksworth) 2316 


Please enclose a large SAE. 


Don’t rely on other people to show you their copy; make sure 
you get one by taking out a personal subscription. For just 
£2 a year* you could have Point 3 delivered to you every month. 
Here are just some of the things you'll be reading about in 
the coming months: 


In April there will be a special issue on Islam and later in the 
year we shall be looking at Hinduism .. . Our series ‘Change 
of Direction’, in which different people talk about how their 
lives have taken an unexpected course, will be taking us as far 
afield as Israel and Australia! We will be taking a look at some 
of the issues present in modern society, such as homelessness 
and the plight of refugees; and our ‘Starting Point’ series will 
continue with articles on marks and community houses, the 
Women’s Association, Talbot House and Tubby Clayton. All 
this plus our regular book reviews and, of course, news and 
views from within the movement. 


Take out your subscription to Point 3 now by writing to: 
The Editorial Department, Toc H HQ, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT 


Please send me Point 3 each month for one year, 


I enclose cheque / PO for £2 (payable to Toc H). 


Name 


Address 


“Any cost towards the cost of postage will be gratefully received. 


Cuddesdon 
House 


The Still Centre 


A weekend to be held at 
Cuddesdon House 
from 26 to 28 May 1989 


The heart of Toc H is a reflective, 
praying centre. The centre is where 
stillness reigns, where a sense of peace 
with all the universe may be 
discovered. It is there that true soul 
may be found and God intimately 
encountered. 


THE STILL CENTRE is a weekend 
where we shall reflect on and pray for 
the Spirit of our movement. We shall 
also explore together how that still 
centre may be maintained throughout 
our working lives, providing a solid 
spiritual base for the development 
of Toc H. 


Do you want to join us? Book your 
place by writing to: 


f Bill Bains, 25 Whinmoor Gardens, 
| Leeds LS14 1AF enclosing a cheque 
| for £10. (The remaining costs will 


be covered by a central subsidy.) 


Look and Learn 


Do you go into the local Parish Church 
when visiting a village or town? 


How many of us just look around 
and admire the architecture, the 
windows, the carving on the pew ends, 
ceilings, pillars, pulpits . . . but with 
little knowledge of what we are 
actually seeing? The opportunity to 
rectify this is available at Cuddesdon 
House this autumn: 

Look and Leam .. . English Parish 
Churches led by Bob Douch (former 
Local History lecturer, Southampton 
University). 

Mon 23 Oct — Fri 27 Oct 1989 


The week will include slide-based 
talks and discussions; visits to 
Oxfordshire churches; a day in Oxford; 
as well as opportunities to relax and 
enjoy the fellowship of Toc H members 
and friends at Cuddesdon House. It 
is not necessary to have previous 
knowledge of the subject, which will 
be approached in an entertaining 
manncr. 

Cost: £65 fully inclusive. 


For further details and reservations 
(with £10 deposit) contact: 

Miss Daphne Dawes, 338 Bath Road, 
Keynsham, Bristol BS18 1TQ 

Tel: 0225 873022. 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT and printed by The Chesham Press Ltd, Chesham, Bucks. 


